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THE CHANNEL ISLANDS.—No. I. 


JERSEY. 
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: [View of Fort Regent.] 
Duke of Normandy obtained possession of the English 


A portion of the coast of Normandy opposite Dorset- 
shire projects from the mainland, like a kind of natural 
pier. On the west side of this peninsula (which con- 
stitutes a main portion of the department of La Manche) 
and within the bay which it forms, lie the CuanNneL 
Istanvs, The largest of these islands are Jersey and 
Guernsey; in addition, there are Alderney, Serk or 
Sereq, Herm, Jethou, and a great number of islets and 
rocks. ‘The Caskets” are a series of rocks a little 
to the west of Alderney: there are three lighthouses 
erected on them. In fact, the whole of the capacious 
bay of St. Michel’s is studded with rocks, which cause 
currents that are at all times more or less dangerous to 
small boats, and hazardous to large vessels in squally 
weather. 

Viewing the Channel Islands geographically, they 
belong to France as much as the Isle of Wight does to 
England. They are within sight ofthe French shores ; 
Alderney being only about seven or eight miles from 
Cape la Hogue, at the extremity of the peninsula of La 
Manche ; the manners and customs of the people, though 
now considerably modified by an infusion of English 
notions, are French; the language in which religion 
aud law are administered is French; and the verna- 
cular of the natives is a kind of provincial French. It 
appears, therefore, at first sight a matter of surprise 
that these islands should have remained so long an 
appendage of England. 

As part of the duchy of Normandy, the Channel 
Islands became connected with England when the 
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crown. They were held independently of England 
when the conqueror’s son Robert reigned as Duke of 
Normandy ; but were again united to England when 
Henry I. obtained possession of the duchy. The pecu- 
liar privileges of the Channel Islands date from the 
reign of John. ‘The Rev. Philip Falle, who was rector 
of St. Saviour’s, in Jersey, in an account of the island 
which he published in 1694, speaks with gratitude of 
John. Mentioning the loss of Normandy in his reign, 
he says, * The French, having thus possessed themselves 
of Normandy, invaded these islands. Twice they 
entered them, and twice they were beaten out of them 
again. ‘The inhabitants had, under their dukes, con- 
tracted a great aversion to the French, and stood stoutly 
on their own defence. The king himself, looking on them 
as the last plank left of so great a shipwreck, and that 
they would always serve to show his right to that duke- 
dom to which they had once belonged, and might 
perhaps one time or other be a means to recover it, 
resolved to keep them whatever they cost him; and 
accordingly hastened himself over thither, and was twice 
in person in Jersey, which he caused to be fortified, 
and gave special order for the custody and safeguard of 
the castles and ports, which before lay too open to the 
enemy. To this king, therefore, we owe our preser- 
vation. From him we have many excellent laws and 
privileges, which he granted us at his being here, and 
which have been confirmed to us in after times.” 
During the wars that have been since — between 
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England and France, and between rival parties in 
England, though the Channel Islands did not escape 
molestation, yet, considering their position, they have 
got off wonderfully well. They suffered in the reign 
of Edward III., when, for some years, they were par- 
tially in possession of the French. Du Guesclin, one 
of the flowers of chivalry in those days, led himself an 
expedition against Jersey, which proved unsuccessful. 
They suffered also a little during the struggle between 
the houses of York and Lancaster; and in the unhappy 
civil wars, the Channel Islands boast of having been 
the last of the dominions of the Charleses that were ; 
compelled to desert the royal cause, and submit to the 
Parliamentary forces. From that time down to 1779 
there appears nothing worth mentioning in the warlike 
history of the Channel Islands. In that year a French 
fleet appeared off Jersey, and endeavoured to land 
troops, but in vain. A more successful effort was made 
in the beginning of 1781. Baron de Rullecourt landed | 
with troops, and surprised and took prisoner Major | 
Corbet, the lieutenant-governor of Jersey, who, at the 
time, was in bed, and doubtless not even dreaming of 
French invasion. Partly by false representations, and 
partly by threats of burning and destruction, the French 
commander prevailed on Major Corbet to sign a capi- 
tulation, and to issue an order for the submission of the 
inhabitants and the troops. But Major Pierson, of the 
95th regiment, having under him the regular troops, 
the island militia, and the artillery, refused to submit ; 
and, coming down upon the French, forced an engage- 
ment. Both Baron de Rullecourt and Major Pierson 
were mortally wounded, but the French surrendered 
prisoners of war. Major Corbet was afterwards tried 
by a court-martial, and dismissed the service. This 
attempt was the last that was made on the Channel 
Islands, though several attempts have been threatened. 

The truth is, the best security of the Channel Islands 
down to the present century has lain in their compa- 
rative insignificance, and, we may add, the rocks and 
currents around them*. The inhabitants, however, have 
always evinced a kindly disposition towards England 
in preference to France. In an address delivered to 
William and Mary in 1692, by a deputation of whom 
the Rev. Mr. Falle was one, the inhabitants of Jersey 
express a hope that their majesties “ will believe that, 
though our tongues be French, our hearts and swords 
are truly English.” Still, down to within the last 
thirty years, the people of the Channel Islands knew 
very little about England, and the people of England 
knew scarcely anything of the Channel Islands. The 
Channel Island people were mainly farmers, a few fish- 
ermen, a smaller number traders. Governed by their 
own laws, wrapped up in their own affairs, and speak- 
ing their own dialect of French, they knew and cared 
very little about any other worlds than the worlds of 
Jersey and Guernsey. 

The French Revolution, and the war, or rather series 
of wars, ending with the battle of Waterloo, effected a 
considerable change. The first event sent alarge num- 

* Falle says, “ That vast and amazing chain of rocks that 
environeth on all sides this island [Jersey]—some above, some 
under water, and the many strong currents and tides that run 
betwixt these rocks, render the access to the island very difficult 
and full of hazard to those that are not well acquainted with the 
coast ; and doubtless the place is more beholden to nature than 
art for the strength of it.” The Jersey people, however, do not 
undervalue their own exertions in defending the island. Colonel 
Le Couteur, who was sent as one of the Jersey deputies to London, 
to defend the island charters, says, in a letter addressed officially 
to government (dated April, 1835),— Jersey has been invaded 
eleven times ;” then, after enumerating each time, ending with 
the attack of Rullecourt in 1781, he adds,—“ All these attacks, 
but the two last, having been resisted singly by Jerseymen, the 
sovereigns of England have conferred on them special favours by 


chacters and grants, which afford the right of freedom from re- 
straint in commerce, which was of no value in war time, but since 
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the peace has been turned to use.” 
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ber of French refugees into Jersey, who brought money 
with them. Then, during the busy and important 
period that followed the French Revolution, more troops 
were in the islands, old fortifications were strengthened 
new were built, Martello towers were set up, not only on 
the shores, but on rocks lying off the shores, and British 
money began to flow freely. Then did the little shop- 
keepers and traders of Jersey lift up their heads. The 
close of the war was regarded with apprehension, as 
likely to cut off the means by which the trade was sus- 
tained. But among the many military and naval off. 
cers who, when peace came, found their half-pay too 
limited for their support in expensive England, and 
who therefore looked abroad, not a few selected Jersey 
as a residence, the cheapness of living being their 
attraction. This sustained the rising consequence of 
Jersey; and facility of communication, that wonder- 
working influence of our age, has come in to carry 
forward the increase and improvement of the island. 
When Falle wrote, he estimated the population of 
Jersey at 20,000. A century had made but little dif- 
ference, supposing his estimate near the truth; for in 
1806, on an island census being taken, it was reckoned 
at 22,855. The censusof 1831 gave 36,582, the popu- 
lation having increased 8000 during the preceding ten 
years. In an official statement, made in 1834, the po- 
pulation was then estimated at 38,000; and it is added, 
“upwards of 10,000 persons visit Jersey annually— 
some remain a length of time in the islayd.” 

The Post-office point of communication between the 
Channel Islands and England is Weymouth. ‘here 
is, however, a very considerable intercourse between 
Southampton and Jersey and Guernsey. When the 
railroad from London to Southampton is finished, a 
London citizen, having only a couple of weeks to spare 
for a jaunt, may visit easily and cheaply the Channel 
Islands, enjoying a pleasant excursion. A Southampton 
steam-boat company, during the present summer, ad- 
vertised its fares to Jersey at 10s. and 5s.—the more 
usual fares are 15s. and 25s. The steam-boats from 
Southampton touch at Cowes, in the Isle of Wight; 
then stretching across the channel in a south-westerly 
direction, call at Guernsey and go on to Jersey. 

Jersey is in form an irregular parallelogram, about 
ten miles long and’ five broad. Its greatest length, 
from south-east to north-west, is about twelve miles, 
Its circumference, taking all the sinuosities and wind- 
ings, is nearly fifty miles. Its superficies contains about 
40,000 acres. The surface of the island slopes from 
north to south—the whole of the northern coast, with — 
the eastern and western shoulders, being composed of 
lofty, precipitous cliffs, while the southern shore, though 
fringed with crags and beds of rock, lies low, and has 
a considerable portion of sandy beach. The whole cir- 
cumference of the island is indented by bays, coves, and 
inlets. 

Jersey is locally divided into twelve parishes, each 
with its old-fashioned parish-church. The town of 
St. Helier’s, the only town in the island, (for all the 
other collections of houses have no claim to a higher 
title than hamlets or villages) lies in the parish of the 
same name, on the southern shore; not far from St. 
Helier’s is St. Saviour’s; south-west of St. Helier’s, 
on the sea-shore, is St. Brelade’s; St. OQuen’s is on 
the western side of the island; St. Mary’s, St. Peter's, 
and St. Lawrence’s may be termed inland churches; 
not far from the north coast are St. John’s and Trinity; 
and on the east are St. Martin’s, Grouville, and St. 
Clement’s. 

St. Helier’s, we have said, is on the southern shore; 
it lies on the eastern side of the beautiful bay of St- 
Aubin's. In proceeding to St. Helier’s from England, 
we sail by the western side of Jersey, turn round by 
the craggy south-western corner of the island, pass 
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St. Brelade’s Bay, and rounding Noirmont Point, a 
projecting rock forming the south-western extremity of 
St. Aubin’s Bay, sail across the bay to its eastern side, 
passing the rock on which stands Elizabeth Castle, 
described in No, 250 of the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ “ The 
shore at low water,” says the late Mr. Inglis, in his 
excellent account of the ‘Channel Islands,’ ‘ to one 
approaching from England, presents a most rugged 
and uninviting aspect.” This is owing to the great 
rise and fall of the tide, which along the southern shore 
of Jersey is upwards of forty-five feet, when of course, 
at low water, the rocks that fringe the shore are left 
bare. ‘‘. But,” continues Mr. Inglis, “ it was my good 
fortune to arrive at high water; and I believe no one 
in such circumstances can sail round Noirmont Point, 
and stretch across the mouth of St. Aubin’s Bay towards 
the harbour of St. Helier’s, without the most lively 
admiration of the scene. There is indeed all that con- 
stitutes the beautiful and the picturesque; there is the 
noble brim-full bay, stretching a fine curve of many 
miles; its sloping shores charmingly diversified with 
wood and cultivated fields, and thickly dotted with 
villas and cottages: there is, on the left, close to the 
vessel as she sails by, the grey and imposing fortress 
called Elizabeth Castle, built on a huge sea-girt rock, 
while in front is seen the town, commanded by its lofty 
stronghold, and backed by a fine range of wooded and 
cultivated heights.” 

The “lofty stronghold,” alluded to in this extract 
from Mr. Inglis’s work, is Fort Regent, of which a 
view is given jn the first page of this Supplement. Its 
foundations were laid in 1806. (See the Number of 
the ‘Penny Magazine’ in which a description of Eli- 
zahbeth Castle is given.) Fort Regent is seen over- 
topping the buildings from every part of the town and 
neighbourhood, and an extensive view is obtained from 
it of the town and bay below, and of a large part of 
Jersey. 

Of St. Helier’s, Mr. Inglis says,—‘‘ Little is seen of 
the town, in entering the harbour, or in making one’s 
way to any of the hotels; and that little is the worst 
part of it. At Jersey, as at other ports, whether of 
England or of foreign countries, the traveller is annoyed 
by the importunities of porters ; but there is one annoy- 
ance from which he is free,—he may take his carpet- 
bag in his hand if he please, without asking leave of a 
custom-house officer; and he may have the satisfaction 
of seeing his trunks carried before him to the hotel, 
without the tedious delays incident to revenue regula- 
tions. This puts one in too good a humour to find 
fault with porters.” 

The town of St. Helier’s is nothing more than what 
a thriving bustling little sea-port town may be expected 
to be, with lodging-houses and hotels, a court-house, 
and a market, an old parish church, and a modern 
district one, built in what is called the Gothic style, 
two or three dissenting chapels, a theatre, and shops 
that of late years have partaken of the general spirit of 
improvement, and exhibit something of a smart appear- 
ance. Falle reckoned the population of St. Helier’s 
at 1000; in 1831 it was 16,000. 

Having inspected the town and its environs, visited 
Elizabeth Castle with the rock adjoining, where, ac- 
cording to the legend, St. Helier the hermit lived, and 
inspected Fort Regent, the next object will be to obtain 
8 distinct view of the island previous to setting out on 
an excursion through it or round it. This is obtained 
from La Hougue Bie, or Prince’s Tower, a singular 
structure, erected on a high artificial mound, about 
three miles from St. Helier’s. The road to it climbs 
the heights at the back of the town, passing St. Saviour’s 
Church, from the churchyard of which there is an ex- 
cellent view over the town, the adjoining country, and 
St. Aubin’s Bay. “ The view from Prince’s Tower,” 
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says Mr. Inglis, “ immediately begets a desire to range 
over the island—to penetrate into the valleys and ra- 
vines—to wander through the fields, pastures, orchards, 
and gardens—and to descend to the bays and creeks, 
which one pictures full of quiet and beauty: and, for 
my own part, [ was not long in yielding to this desire. 

“ Every place has its lions; every district in every 
travelled country under the sun has its accustomed 
drives; and the traveller who visits Jersey for a few 
days, for the purpose of seeing the island, will be placed 
in a jaunting-car, and earfied across the island,—or 
taken the great round, and little round,—and be told 
he has seen Jersey. But there afe many valleys up 
which the jaunting-ear never travels,—many deep dells, 
where there are no roads for cars,—maiy a tiny rivulet, 
that waters into fertility green meadows dotted with 
cattle that seldom raise their heads to look on the 
stranger,—many little coves, inlets, and creeks, to which 
there is no trodden path; and therefore the traveller 
who seats himself in his vehicle gains but a very im- 
perfect knowledge of the outward aspéct and natural 
beauties of Jersey.” 

But, with all deference to this intimation, if it be 
true that it is better to see a place even in a hurry than 
not to see it at all, the many, who Gan now take excur- 
sions of which they would searcely have dreamed a 
few years ago, need not be deterred by the want of 
sufficient time from visiting Jersey. The island is not 
so large, and a very good idea may be obtained of it in 
four or five days. Making St. Helier’s the head- 
quarters, a day may be given to the east coast and 
Mount Orgueil Castle; another may be given to the 
west; and two may be devoted to the rocks, caves, and 
bays of the north coast. The drives across the island 
will give some idea of its beauty and fertility; while 
the return to St. Helier’s each evening will be com- 
paratively easy, as the greatest distance from the town 
cannot exceed eight miles. 

And here we may mention one circumstance which 
has done much to open up Jersey to the inspection of 
the visiter—the new military roads across the island, 
and round it, which'were made about twenty years ago. 
Mr. Inglis says, it is impossible to gain any accurate 
notion of the interior of Jersey by following the great 
roads only; and speaking of the curious old winding 
island-roads, he says,—‘‘ By the stranger who visits 
Jersey these roads are altogether untravelled; and even 
in the little guide-books which from time to time have 
been written,—very nice little books in many respects 
—there is no counsel given to follow these roads; nor 
any mention made of them, excepting as roads which 
have been entirely superseded by the better and more 
modern communications.” 

But we must recollect that Mr. Inglis had a fine eye 
for scenery ; he loved to linger in secluded, quiet, out- 
of-the-way spots, and, like a genuine traveller, cared 
but little for personal inconvenience. These roads are 
specimens of ingenuity in the art of making tortuous 
paths; and there are many who, after taking his advice, 
and puzzling themselves wandering hither and thither, 
would return disappointed. “Once plunge,” he admits 
himself, “‘ into these bye-ways, and you cannot tell wheu 
you may emerge from them. Their number is almost 
unaccountable; they branch off at all angles; and it 
sometimes happens that the shade is so deep, and the 
banks so high, to say nothing of the windings,—that 
one may walk for miles without having any opportunity 
of judging where one is, or in what direction one has 
been moving.” Dr. Scholefield, in Mr. Inglis’s book, 
expresses himself less partially, but more justly, about 
these old roads than Mr. Inglis does, Oue object in 
the construction of the old roads was to puzzle pirates, 
or an enemy, in former days, and retard or obstruct 
their attempts to conquer the island. woe of the 
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[View of Mount Orgueil Castle=Women gathering Sea-weed.] 


lofty embankments, Dr. Scholefield says that they 
“ prevent both sun and air from penetrating the quag- 
mires, called roads, that lie between them; and which, 
being no longer wanted as defences against the inva- 
sions of the French, seem at present to serve no other 
purpose than to preserve unmolested, during half the 
year, those foetid and unwholesome airs that are gene- 
rated from the slow decomposition of an exuberant 
foliage.” Though the new roads have been of immense 
benefit, especially to the Jersey agriculturist, there was 
a fierce, though ineffectual, opposition to their con- 
struction ! 

The old roads are extremely narrow, and are almost 
all over-arched with trees. In winter they are dark and 
wet, and the air in them is damp: but in summer they 
afford a protection from the heat of the sun. The 
visiter of Jersey, while keeping mainly to the new and 
open roads, which are excellent, may diverge occasion- 
ally into the bye-paths. “It is in such walks that you 
will see the cows, celebrated all over the world, breed- 
ing for export; and the loaded trees, blooming with 
blossom, or bent with the fruit, to be afterwards con- 
verted into the great export of the island. I should 
‘ike much to know how many miles of these old roads 
Jersey contains. Considering their numerous branches 
and sinuosities, and the diameter of the island which 
they intersect, I should guess their whole extent to be 
not less than from 300 to 400 miles; and several per- 
sons with whom I have spoken, and who are well ac- 
quainted with the island, consider this to be greatly 
below the truth*.” 

The first day’s excursion may be given to the east 
coast of Jersey. Quitting St. Helier’s, and passing St. 
Saviour’s, we may visit La Hougue Bie; and from 
thence pass on to Mount Orgueil Castle, and its neigh- 
bour, the little town or village of Gorey, the seat of the 
Jersey oyster-fishery. Mount Orgueil Castle (Orgueil 
is lofty or proud) has some interesting recollections 
connected with it. Here, for a time, lived Charles II. 
during the days of his wandering, before he came to 
that throne, the possession of which he so grossly abused ; 
and here for three years was imprisoned one of the 
victims of the ignorance and evil passion of the age, 





* Inglis, vol. i, p. 42, 


William Prynne. Prynne was the victim of bigotry, 
yet he himself had much of the bigot in his spirit and 
prejudices. Ina petition to the House of Commons, 
in 1641, he complains that he was sent from Carnarvon 
Castle to Jersey “in a bruised shipwrackt vessel, full of 
leakes, and after foureteene weekes voyage in the winter 
season, through dangerous stormes and seas, which 
spoyled most of his stuffe and bedding, and threatening 
often shipwrack to him, he arrived at the said isle, and 
was conveyed close prisoner into Mont Orgatile Castle.” 
Yet this heroic and dauntless sage of the law, who for 
the freedom of his speech and writing was fined, put in 
the pillory, had his ears cropped, and was sent from 
prison to prison, makes it one of his complaints in his 
petition that some of his fellow-prisoners and passengers 
to Jersey were Roman Catholics, with whom he was 
compelled to associate! Inglis says that while Prynne 
was in Mount Orgueil Castle he celebrated it in verse, 
and entitled his poem “ A poetical description of Mount 
Orgueil Castle, in the Isle of Jersey, interlaced with 
some brief meditations from its rocky steep, and lofty 
situation.” But Inglis doubtless quoted the title at 
second hand. The book is perhaps scarce, at least there 
is not a copy of it amongst Prynne’s works in the 
Library of the British Museum. In a catalogue of his 
works, printed by his bookseller in 1643, two books 
are set down as having been composed in Mount 
Orgueil Castle. One has this title :-—‘* Mount Orgueil ; 
or Divine and Profitable Meditations raised from the 
Contemplation of these three leaves of Nature's volume: 
—Il. Rocks. 2. Seas. 3. Gardens. With a poem of 
the Soul's Complaint against the Body, and comfort- 
able Cordials against the discomforts of imprisonment.” 
In the preface to the catalogue of his works from whence 
this title is copied, it is said “If thou reap any infor- 
mation, consolation, reformation, or edification by any 
of these publications, let the author enjoy thy prayers 
and just respects, and his stationer thy custom.” 

Mount Orgueil Castle is the most ancient of the forti- 
fications of Jersey; it has “ seen service” in its day. 
How long it existed previous to the reign of King John 
is not known—at that time it was enlarged and strength- 
ened. The rocky headland on which it stands, whose 
lofty appearance has given origin to the name, juts out 
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into the sea, separating Grouville Bay and St. Cathe. 
rine’s Bay, which occupy the greater part of the eastern 
side of Jersey. ‘‘ Whether seen from land or from sea, 
Mount Orgueil is well entitled to the appellation of an 
imposing ruin, In many parts the walls are yet entire; 
but in other places, massive as they are, they have 
ielded to the pressure of time; and the mantle of ivy, 
which in most parts hangs from their very summits, is 
in fine unison with the grey tint of age that here and 
there is seen where the walls are bare, and with the 
loop-holes and ‘rents that time has made.’ The 
ascent to the summit is somewhat toilsome,—but one 
is amply repaid for the labour of it by the magnificence 
of the prospect. It embraces several of the bays which 
lie on either side,—the richly wooded range of heights, 
that girds the central parts of the island,—the village 
[of Gorey] far below, with its harbour and shipping,— 
the whole expanse of sea,—and the distant coast of 
France*.” The cathedral of Coutance in Normandy 
can be distinguished on clear days. 

As the first day’s excursion was directed towards the 
east side of the island, the second day’s may be towards 
the west. Starting from St. Helier’s, we may cross the 
bay of St. Aubin’s, either by a boat when the tide is 
full, over the fine hard sand when the tide is low, or 
walking or driving by the road which curves round the 
head of the bay, within a short distance of high-water 
mark. ‘This road leads to the little decayed town of 
St. Aubin’s, which has given name to the bay, and 
which lies opposite to St. Helier’s. St. Aubin’s was 
once the chief town of Jersey. In Falle’s time the 
harbour of St. Aubin’s was reckoned the best in the 
island, and the principal shipping trade was carried on 
from thence. ‘* Nothing can be sweeter than the situa- 
tion of St. Aubin; partly skirting the shore, and partly 
lying on the rocky and well-wooded heights, that from 
the backs of the houses drop perpendicularly into the 
sea, and backed and surrounded on three sides by a 
very fertile, and yet a picturesque country. To the 
lover of quiet and seclusion, St. Aubin is just such a 
place as might be chosen among a thousand.” The 
town is composed mainly of a steep straggling street, 
which drops down from an eminence towards the sea. 
A pier projects from a rock on which there is a fortress. 
At low water the rock and harbour are left dry, but at 
high water there is a depth of thirty feet within the 
pier. Mr. Inglis says he spent two or three days de- 
lightfully in the neighbourhood of “ this secluded vil- 
lage,” as he terms St. Aubin’s; the surrounding country 
is beautiful and diversified, and the views across the 
bay excellent. The high cliffs afford a shelter from 
the breeze, for Jersey is seldom without a tolerably stiff 
one: “a perfectly calm day even in summer is rare, 
and, generally speaking, even the finest weather may 
be called blowy weather.” 

From St. Aubin’s, the road leads across the neck of 
land which forms the western side of St. Aubin's Bay, 
and passing the head of St. Brelade’s Bay, and close by 
St. Brelade’s Church, terminates at the western side of 
the island. Before taking this road, it would be advis- 
able to diverge southerly, down the road which leads 
to Noirmont Point, the extreme point of St. Aubin’s 
Bay: the scenery is excellent. Returning to St. Aubin’s, 
the road to St. Brelade’s will also be found to present 
many interesting points of view—the bay inclosed by 
rock and wood, and the old church on the verge of the 
sea. St. Brelade’s Bay is one of the many bays, creeks, 
and coves, of various dimensions, which indent the cir- 
cumference of Jersey; and though not the most remark- 
able, is a singular and interesting spot. The church 
stands on the western side of the bay, the churchyard 
being washed by the sea at high water. ‘The whole 
building,” says Mr. Plees, “is small, very plain, both 
* Inglis’s Channel Islands, vol. i, p. 59. 
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internally and externally ; it has neither spire nor tower ; 
but over the nave it is roofed like a house. There is 
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indeed a round turret, that rises from the ground, but 
which is built in a nook, and ascends only to a small 


belfry*.” One of the old chapels of the island, which 
are stated to be anterior in the date of their erection to 
the churches, is in St. Brelade’s churchyard. It is the 
only one in tolerable preservation. It was called, says 
Plees, La Chapelle és pécheurs. “ St. Brelade’s Bay,” 
he adds, “is a semicircular basin, the regular contour 
of which is broken on its eastern side by a projecting 
mass of rocks, by which a second curve is made, form- 
ing asmaller bay. The valley is a steril spot, scantily 
strewed over with meagre blades of grass, yet a species 
of ground-rose creeps over the sandy surface. The 
flower resembles the common dog-rose, and is delight- 
fully fragrant.” “The shores of this bay,” says Mr. 
Inglis, “are sloping, as are all the southern shores of 
the island, and are everywhere covered with a small 
ground-rose, of the finest colour, and emitting all the 
fragrance of the ‘rose d'amour.’ Excepting in the 
southern parts of Bavaria, I have never observed this 
rose elsewher2 than in Jersey.” 

St. Ouen’s Bay occupies nearly the whole of the 
western side of Jersey, forming a curve between four 
and five miles in length. There is nothing, however, 
remarkable on this side of the island. If the day is not 
too far spent, the excursion may be extended to the 
north-western extremity of the island, to visit Cape 
Grosnez and Plemont Point. But the northern coast 
of Jersey is worthy of having one or two days exclu- 
sively devoted to it. The bay of St. Ouen presents a 
large, flat, sandy tract, which is exposed to all the fury 
of the western gales. Part of the bay is said by Falle 
to have been a fertile valley, in which grew an actual 
forest of oaks, but was submerged about the end of the 
15th or beginning of the 16th century. He also men- 
tions that the inhabitants had a traditional belief that 
the irruption of the sea was a judgment from heaven, 


* Plees’s account of Jersey (Southampton, 4to., 1817) is a very 
good and painstaking description of the island, though it is inter- 
arded with trite, puerile, or inappropriate remarks, after the fashion 
so exquisitely ridiculed in Washington Irving’s ‘ History of New 
York? 
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on account of the plundering of some Spanish vessel or 
vessels wrecked on the coast. About the centre of the 
bay, not far from St. Ouen’s church, is a sheet of fresh 
water, being a portion of some open meadows over- 
flowed by the junction of several rivulets, and forming 
a shallow lake. 

There are the scanty remains of an old castle or fort 
at Cape Grosnez, which was one of the ancient defences 
of the island. 

Dr. M‘Culloch says (first volume of the Geological 
Society’s Transactions) that the cliffs of the northern 
shore of Jersey are in general about an hundred feet 
in height, though some cliffs are more than double that 
height. Plemont Point, not far from Grosnez, affords 
an instance of the latter. The promontory of Plemont 
is so deeply intersected on each side as to be joined to 
the main land by a very narrow isthmus; a bridge is 
thrown across the ravine. “ Plemont has long been 
celebrated for its caves, which are marine excavations 
in the lower part of a rocky hill; they are chiefly on 
the western side of a small inlet, of which the eastern 
point is formed by the promontory of Plemont. The 
usual descent to those caverns is on this side; the de- 
clivity is safe, though steep.” 

There are other caves in the singular and interesting 
cove or inlet of Gréve de Lecq, eastward a short distance 
from Plemont. Mr. Plees advises that “ All the caves 
should be reconnoitred by water, and not by land. 
With a boat from Gréve de Lecq, it would be easy to 
land close to every opening in the cliffs ; it would avoid 
the scrambling over masses of rock, or winding along 
narrow paths that skirt the edges of precipices; and 
thus the caves might be viewed before the receding tide 
would admit of proceeding to them by land. Great 
caution would, however, be necessary: a good offing 
must be preserved in doubling any of the sharp ledges ; 
as in general strong currents and broken water are pre- 
valent near those angles, especially towards low ebb, 
when many sunken rocks become dangerous that are 
well covered when the tide rises.” 

** Gréve de Lecq,” says Mr. Inglis, “ is not a bay 
but a cove ; and to my mind realizes the precise mean- 
ing of the word,—such as I have been used to affix to 
it, when in perusing the voyages of old navigators I 
have read that the vessel put into a deep and sheltered 
cove, in some uninhabited island, in search of wood 
and water. Such is Gréve de Lecq: approached 
through a narrow and deep valley of a wild but beau- 
tiful aspect, bounded by nearly perpendicular cliffs, and 
offering, alike in its form, and situation, and general 
features, a perfect picture of a solitary island cove: 
here, too, the sea has worn caves among the rocks; and 
here, on a fine summer evening, when the sun flames 
up the narrow valley, gilding the broad-leaved fern, 
and the clumps of oak that checker the slopes; and 
when all is still, but the low plash of the little waves, 
one may linger in the conviction that no island of more 
distant seas offers a sweeter scene.” 

From Gréve de Lecq to Boulay Bay is a distance of 
between six and seven miles. In this distance “* many 
interesting spots will be found by the traveller who 
makes a circuit of the whole coast; and the lover of 
caverns will find abundant room for the indulgence of 
his curiosity.” The sea rises to a great height on the 
northern coast, and dashing with violence on the cliffs, 
works out those excavations. Boulay Bay is capacious, 
and there is a considerable depth of water in it when 
the other bays of the island are dry. The idea of con- 
structing a naval station here has been repeatedly agi- 
tated; and Plees says that if St. Helier’s had not been 
so flourishing a town, the chief town of Jersey might 
have been placed on Boulay Bay. The bay is “ re- 
markable for the bold character of the scenery by which 
it is surrounded.” 
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We may now close the description of the coasts of 
Jersey by mentioning Rozel, one of the sweetest of the 
island bays, and a favourite resort of picnic parties, 
Rozel Harbour is a short distance from Boulay Bay, 
at the north-east corner of the island; a few fishermen’s 
houses are scattered on the beach. St. Catherine's 
Bay and Grouville Bay have been already mentioned, 
The oyster beds, the resort of the fishermen of Gorey, 
lie off the eastern side of the island; one bed is about 
two miles off the land, nearly opposite Mount Orgueil 
Castle, but the grand depot is nearer the French coast, 
It is from the Gorey fishery that the Colchester oyster. 
market is chiefly supplied. 


The manners and customs of the people of Jersey 
have been undergoing great changes during the pre- 
sent century, and especially of late years.  Plees, 
writing twenty years ago, says, “ In the country, not- 
withstanding late innovations, we not unfrequently 
meet the old farmer, with his large cocked hat, and thin 
queue &@ la Frangais; and among females the short 
jacket or bed-gown, and coarse red petticoat, still form 
a prevalent though declining costume.” Sixteen years 
later, Mr. Inglis, in speaking of the careful and pe- 
nurious spirit of the Jersey people, says, “* Neither is 
there much outlay in the articles of dress. Many of the 
habiliments both of the men and women are of worsted, 
which has been subjected to the knitting needle; and 
not only stockings and shawls, but petticoats, and even 
small clothes, are of this material,—the produce of 
domestic industry. Men’s clothes, too, are frequently 
fashioned at home, though not universally; and it is a 
curious fact I have to mention, that the country tailors 
are all women. A Jerseyman would consider the occu- 
pation of a tailor beneath him ; and this trade is there- 
fore, in the country, in the hands of the females. A 
female tailor receives 5d. per day.” But fashion, and 
a love of display, have been stealing over the country- 
people ; and both male and female are to be found 
dropping into St. Helier’s, to have at least their clothes 
for Sunday made in the neatest and the newest style. 

Again, Mr. Plees mentions the disinclination of the 
Jersey people to “turn out for a walk,” or a short ex- 
cursion, and thus assigns a reason for it :—“ The beau- 
tiful bay of St. Aubin’s is well adapted for excursions 
on the water, but those do not seem to attract the town 
inhabitants; nor are they more inclined to frequent the 
walks that the vicinity presents. It will not, perhaps, 
be difficult to account for this inattention to amuse- 
ments that give great interest to a country town in 
England. Hardly any of the Jersey natives are with- 
out country relatives: mon cousin and ma cousine con- 
nect half the families of the island: visits of a few days 
or weeks to friends at a distance are therefore preferred 
to the pleasure of diurnal perambulations.” 

This is confirmed by Mr. Inglis, who says, how- 
ever,—* they talk of constructing a promenade, but 
I really do not think the inhabitants deserve it. Both 
to the west and to the east of the town there is a long 
stretch of fine hard sand, at all times fit for a pro- 
menade, unless at full spring tides; and yet one may 
go there, at any hour of the day, without seeing a 
single individual profiting by the advantages offered by 
nature. Why, then, put art in requisition to create a 
luxury which will certainly be unappreciated by the in- 
habitants? Jersey is not sufficiently continental in iis 
tastes to relish a public promenade; and yet one would 
think this is a taste which it would not be difficult to 
acquire, for it includes in it the desire of seeing and of 
being seen: and certainly it is felt to be a great conve- 
nience to the traveller, on almost every part of the conti- 
nent, who desires to learn something of the general aspect 
of the population of a town, to have only to ask the road 
to the public walk, be it boulevard, prater, or prado.” 
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But since this was written, art has been put into 
requisition to create the luxury of a promenade; it re- 
mains to be seen how far the inhabitants will appre- 
ciate the luxury. No less than two subscription pro- 
menades are at present contending for patronage. To 
be sure, a subscription promenade is not precisely the 
kind of promenade of which Mr. Inglis speaks; and 
the manner in which the proprietors of these prome- 
nades appeal to the public shows the class to whom 
they look for support. One is a “ marine promenade,” 
temptingly described as “ recherché grounds, where the 
distingués of the island meet to enjoy the healthful and 
luxurious breezes of the sea;” the other is a “* musical 
promenade, now open under the most distinguished 
patronage, forming a centre of re-union where the 
fashionable world of Jersey may meet to enjoy the 
advantages of social intercourse.” In connexion with 
the Marine Promenade, bathing-machines have been 
established ; and an omnibus, for a trifling additional 
sum, conveys the bathers to and from their residences. 
The majority of visiters to both, however, are strangers. 
On Sunday, almost all the real Jersey people are to 
be seen walking on the Pier, or on the road to Fort 
Regent. 

One remarkable custom still exists in nearly all its 
pristine vigour, for the wants of the inhabitants uphold 
it. This is the collection of the sea-weed, which serves 
both as manure end fuel. Dr. M‘Culloch, in his geo- 
logical tour over Jersey, found no trace of lime. Falle 
mentions the want, and describes the substitution of 
sea-weed. Plees thus amplifies the account of Falle:— 
“Though neither chalk, limestone, nor marl has been 
hitherto discovered in the island, yet the divine Goodness 
has not left Jersey without a substitute for manure: this 
is sea-weed, of different species of alge, all called in 
the island by the general name of ‘vraic.’ This marine 
vegetable grows luxuriantly on the rocks round the 
coast. It is gathered only at certain times, appointed 
by public authority. There are two seasons for cutting 
it—part is dried, and serves for fuel; after which the 
ashes are used for manure—part is spread, as fresh 
gathered, on the ground, and ploughed in; it is like- 


wise scattered, in the same state, over meadow land, 


and is said to promote the growth of grass. It may, 
perhaps, have this effect; but as the solar heat in sum- 
mer time, and the frequent stormy winds, soon parch 
it, some of its salutary influence seems likely to be lost ; 
and it appears probable that a slight sprinkling of sea- 
water would, though perhaps in a less degree, have a 
similar effect. Vraicking is a dangerous employment. 
Fatal accidents happen almost eyery season. The boats 
go to a considerable distance from the shore, and return 
deeply laden. A sudden squall rises, the currents are 
rapid, and the unwieldy bark is either overset, or 
whelmed beneath the surge.” 

Inglis gives a more cheerful description of vraicking. 
The French word varech, equivalent to our general ex- 
pression, sea-weed, is in the Jersey dialect “vraic ;” there 
ate two seasons for gathering it, summer and winter, 
the days of commencement being appointed by the court, 
each time about ten days. “ When the vraicking season 
begins, those whose families are not numerous enough 
to collect the needful supply, assist each other ; and the 
vraicking parties, consisting of eight, ten, or twelve 
persons, sally forth betimes, from all parts of the island 
to their necessary, laborious, but apparently cheerful 
work. Although a time of labour, it is also a season of 
merriment: ‘vraicking cakes,’ made of flour, milk, 
and sugar, are plentifully partaken of,—and on the 
cart which accompanies the party to the sea-beach is 
generally slung a little cask of something to drink, and 
a suitable supply of eatables. Every individual is pro- 
vided with a small scythe, to cut the weed from the 
rocks, and with strong leg ‘and foot gear. The carts 
proceed as far as the tide will allow them; and boats, 
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containing four or six persons, carry the vraickers to 
the more distant rocks, which are unapproachable in 
any other way. 

“Tt is truly a busy and a curious scene: at tais sea- 
son, at half-tide, or low water, multitudes of carts and 
horses, boats, and vraickers, cover the beach, the rocks, 
and the water; and so anxious are the people to make 
the most of their limited time, that I have often seen 
horses swimming, and carts floating—so unwilling are 
the vraickers to be driven from their spoil by the inex- 
orable tide. 

** But this sea-weed is not, as I have said, employed 
solely as manure, but is also used as fuel; and for 
this purpose it is collected at other times than at the 
regular vraicking seasons, not from the rocks indeed, 
but from the sea beach; for of course some of the weed 
is constantly detaching itself from the rocks, and is 
borne to the shore by the tide. The collection of this 
sea-weed is a constant employment with those who live 
near the sea-shore ; and the produce of their labour is 
either used for fuel, or is sold to those who want it. 
At almost all times men, women, and children—but 
chiefly the two latter—are to be seen at this employ- 
ment, gathering, or spreading the weed out to dry: 
they use a rake, or three-pronged pitch-fork, and a 
wheelbarrow, in which it is carried above high-water 
mark to be dried*. This is the universal fuel of the 
country, and it makes a hot, if not a cheerful fire. 
Coal is scarcely at all used; and only a very small 
quantity of wood along with the vraic; and this event, 
not universally. On feast days only, and family gather 
ings, a coal fire is lighted in the best parlour.” 

Our space precludes us from entering more minutely 
into the customs, characteristics, and general habits of 
the people of Jersey. We will therefore close the present 
Supplement with a few particulars respecting the con- 
stitution, laws, and commerce of Jersey. 


Law and justice are made and administered in Jersey 
by two bodies—one, the legislative body, called the 
States; the other, the judicial body, called the Royal 
Court. The Royal Court is composed of a president, 
who is the bailiff (or as he is popularly called, the bailly) 
of Jersey, appointed by the king, and twelve judges, 
elected for life by the people. All heads of families 
paying parochial rates are entitled to vote in the election 
of a judge; and any body may be made a judge who 
can gain as many votes as will ensure his election. The 
legislative body is composed of thirty-six members, 
besides the governor and the bailly, consisting of 1. 
The twelve judges, who being judges for life, are legis- 
lators for life. 2. The rectors of the twelve parishes, 
nominated (with the exception of the Dean) by the 
governor, also legislators for life. 3. The tweive con- 
stables of the twelve parishes, elected by the people tri- 
ennially. The king’s officers and the viscomte have 
also seats in the States, and may speak, but cannot vote. 

The States cannot be convened without the assent of 
the governor, who has also a veto on its deliberations. 
It originates and passes laws ; raises funds for the pub- 
lic service; appropriates the revenue; and presides 
generally over the well-being of the island. All acts 
passed by the States, if meant to continue in force more 
than three years, must receive the king’s assent. 

The Royal Court takes cognizance of all crimes 
committed in the island. Almost all the laws and cus- 
toms, both in criminal and civil cases, owe their origin 
to the Norman feudal system, There is an appeal from 
the Royal Court to the King in Council. 

The revenue of Jersey arises from the duty on the 
importation of wines and spirits, from harbour dues, 
and from licenses granted to publicans. The salaries of 
the public officers, the expenses of maintaining and 
clothing the island militia, and keeping up the island 

* See the cut at p 332, 
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fortifications, are defrayed by England. These latter 
cost a larg@sum during the last war. The inhabitants 
of Jersey, from the ages of 17 to 65, are liable to serve 
in the militia. 

The natives of Jersey attach the greatest value to 
their privileges, political and commercial—any attempt 
to interfere with them producing a ferment in the 
island. About the end of 1834, and in the beginning 
of 1835, an erroneous impression was current in Britain 
(arising from an official statement which was afterwards 


discovered to be founded on incorrect data), that a. 


large quantity of foreign grain was annually introduced 
into this country, duty free, under the pretence of its 
being the growth of the Channel Islands. Accord- 
ingly notice was given, in the House of Commons, of 
the intention of government to introduce a bill “ to 
prevent the exportation of wheat, the growth of the 
Channel Islands, into England, duty free.” This 
created great alarm in Jersey and Guernsey. Deputies 
were sent over from the islands to London, for the 
purpose of expostulating with the government, and of 
defending the island charters. The great argument on 
which the deputies rested their cause (which they 
pleaded with zeal and earnestness) was, that the privi- 
leges of the Channel Islands were bestowed on the 
inhabitants as a reward of their long-tried devotion to 
England, and their successful resistance—“ single- 
handed”—of foreign aggression. This argument was 
adopted by a Committee of the House of Commons, 
which, in 1835, reported on the subject. The Com- 
mittee say, “‘ Upon a careful consideration of the whole 
subject, your Committee see no reason to believe that 
the privilege possessed by the Channel Islands, of freely 
importing their produce into this country; has been 
made use of to any material extent, as a means of intro- 
ducing foreign corn; and they feel bound to add, that 
it is strenuously denied by the deputies from the islands 
that it has been thus abused even in the smallest de- 
gree, and that their assertion has not been opposed’ by 
any direct proofs; and your Committee are therefore 
of opinion that it would not be expedient to abrogate 
or infringe those privileges which are now enjoyed by 
the inhabitants of these islands, and which were con- 
ferred upon them in consideration of the signal service 
which, at various periods of our history, they have ren- 
dered to the crown and people of this country.” 
Whatever may have been the value of these services 
thus rendered by the inhabitants of the Channel Islands 
to “ the crown and peuple of this country,” there can 
be no doubt that the Channel Island people themselves 
are reaping the full benefit of their labours. ‘The com- 
mercial privileges of Jersey have made Jersey what it 
is. Mr. Stephen, in an official report to government 
on the Channel Island privileges (May, 1835) says, 
“ The charters of Richard II. and of Elizabeth do not 
appear to me to have much, if any, bearing upon the 
present question [of the importation of corn}. * * * 
The words ot Elizabeth’s charter are indeed so com- 
prehensive, that if fulfilled according to the letter, they 
would exempt the people of Guernsey and Jersey from 
every species of custom, toll, and tribute within this 
realm. * * * * But the charter of Charles I. is 
more specific and intelligible. I quote from the ab- 
stract prepared for the Privy Council by the Attorney- 
General in the year 1667, the following passage, amidst 
the enumeration of the privileges which Charles I. had 
granted, ‘ Not to pay customs of or for wares or mer- 
chandises, arising or made within the islands, which 
shall be transported into England, for and in respect of 
the transportation.’ I know not how to assign te this 
language a lower sense than that the intercourse be- 
tween the Channel Islands and this kingdom, in the 
s, produce, and manufactures of the former, should 
placed on the footing of the coasting trade.” 
The advantage of being “ placed on the footing of 





the coasting trade” will appear, when we recollect (in 
the words of Mr. Inglis) that “ Jersey is a free 

all articles of foreign produce, not contraband, being 
imported free of duty; a privilege which not only 
lessens the price of provisions to the inhabitants, by; 
diminishes in an important degree the cost of shi 
building and outfit, and consequently acts as a stimulys 
to trade, and is a source of direct profit to the mer. 
chant.” Mr. Inglis further affirms, that “ the cop. 
sumption of the island [Jersey] is supplied from foreign 
countries, while the produce of the island, raised upon 
untaxed land, and with cheap labour, is sent to the 
British ports, with the same advantages as if the vessels 
and cargoes were British.” Mr. Frean, a corn-factor 
of Plymouth, said the same thing to the Committee of 
the House of Commons inquiring into the corn trade 
of the Channel Islands. He was asked, “ Have you 
the means of knowing of what kind of corn the bread 
usually consumed in Jersey is made from ?”—* J] be. 
lieve,” he replies, “ it is made principally from foreign 
corn.” ‘“* The consumption of the island—the consump. 
tion of bread in the island is chiefly that made from 
foreign corn ?”—* Yes, they can sell their own produce 
at so much greater profit.” 

Although it is clear enough that the people of the 
Channel Islands are very considerably the better for 
their privileges, it is but fair to give what. may be con- 
sidered as their own view of the matter. The bailiff of 
Guernsey, Daniel de Lisle Brock, -Esq., in a. letter 
written in April; 1835, says, “ The four. islands do not 
contain 25,000 acres fit for cultivation, meadows, or- 
chards, and gardens, included: How can this, with 
any man of reflection, be held up as an object of jea- 
lousy to the landholders, many of whom are owners of 
estates to a larger extent? Our connexion with Eng- 
land can, indeed, in no way be injurious to her; her 
commodities, produce, and manufactures are freely ad- 
mitted, to an extent exceeding tenfold the value of our 
produce, which she so reluctantly takes in return. Eng- 
land trades with no part of the world so advantageously 
as with the islands, in proportion to their extent. ‘The 
goods exported by her to the islands amount to at least 
500,000/., while the produce she takes back does not 
amount to 120,000/.; must we receive all, and send 
nothing back?” ~ 

We may conclude in the words of Mr. Inglis :—“ The 
privileges of Jersey are great and invaluable, impossible 
to be enjoyed without producing important benefits 
upon the people who enjoy them. Here, the tax- 
gatherer’s knock is unknown; here, a year’s poor raies 
are paid by a wealthy man, with a sum that would not 
furnish him with a dinner in England: here, if we say 
to a shopkeeper, ‘the article is dear,’ we are not 
answered, ‘It is owing to the high duty, Sir; I get 
nothing by it:’ here a man may sit down to a well- 
spread table covered with foreign, colonial, and British 
produce and manufacture, and see not one article for 
which he has paid anything beyond the price of produce 
and labour, and the trader's profit. But these privileges 
are necessary to the prosperity of the Channel Islands. 
Without them their population would dwindle away, 
and trade would languish ; property fall in value; and 
thus depopulated, moneyless, and nerveless, they would 
fall a prey to France on the outbreaking of a war, ai 
event which, if it be the policy of England to avert, cat 
be averted only by protecting the privileges—guarding 
against the abuse of them, and thus encouraging the 
prosperity, and consequently the patriotism and loyalty, 
of those who enjoy them.” 
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